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USEFUL -DVIi E, 

As abranch of temperaree, and as promoting your 
own comfort and the comfort of others, 1 woula recom- 
mend to youto be neat in your person. your dress and 
your houses. Cleanliness has been styled a hail virtue; 
and by the power of association, neturatly produces pu- 
rity of mind. 

‘As another branch of temperance, and xs in particu- 
lur conducing to good health aad usetulness, T would 
advise you to retire to rest long before midnight, aad 
accustom yourself to breath the salutary air of the morn- 
ing. his practice wil! farnish vou with many bright 
hours, in which you can make the most valuable ac- 
quisitions of knowledge, virtue and piety. 

Be industrious in performing the daties of your sta- 
tions, industrious in obta’ning meaoual skill, industrious 
in enriching your understanding wich useful knowledge 


quence of becoming torpid in body, and discontented in 
mind. Waik circum-pectly: live by rule ; divide the 
day into regular portion, and assign to each its proper 
employment. 

Be honest in all your dealings, true in your words, 
faithfulto your engagements. If you have raised ex- 
pectations, even by your looks and course ct behaviour, 
though you bave not promised in words, be careful to 
fulfil them. 

Whatever your income may be, endeavour to ‘ive 
Within it—not because you may provide against the in- 
firmities of old age, though this is much to be wished 
for: and not because you may have something to leave 
to your children, thorgh thisis also desirable—but that 
— may keep your mind unembarrassed ; that you may 


ave power to perform all your e .gagement, that you 
may acquire the reputation and enjoy the happiness of | 


being punctual 
never suffer them to get into confusion 
ing your own until you have paid forit. Do not fal) 
into the mean habit of borrowing small sums of vour 
friends and neighbou s acd of never retarning (hem — 
Wear your old garmeuts if vor are not able to bny new 
ones. The necessaries of life you must have, though 
to obtain them you are compelied to anitcipate your 
earnings, but never run in debt tor its picasure, or even 
its comforts 

If you are rich, be rich in good works, ready to dis- 
tribute, willing to communicate. Appropriatea ceriain 

art of your income to the poor ; and let your charities 
be governed by a method of discretion. Be not satisfied 
With giving te those who ask you, bot seek out objeets 
of distre-s. Be active and jiberal in works whieh may 
promote the comfort and welfare of your fellow-eiti- 
zens. 

If you are poogbe not dispirited. Increase your dili- 
gence and sobriety, and rely on Divine Providerce, 
who will take care of vou. Fret not your eives at the 
sicht of the rich and great ; bu! content yourselves wiih 
the moderate pleasures which you cao certainly obtain 
if you are industrious. 

If you have seeu better days, and are by ¢ xtravagance 
and impradence, reduced to indigence, mantully reject 
every temptation to indulgeace. Curtail your expenses 
Within the bounds of simple necessaries. Hf you have 
received a reluctant discharge from vour creditors, and 
are able afterwards, without distressing your families, 
to pay to them their full demands, remember, if you do 
not, that you are discharged neither in court of con- 
scie.ce, nor the court of heaven! But if you are a 
creditor, be merciful—make doe allowance for former 
habit,s and for the frailty of human nature. 


Think notb- 





“Noman, who deserves the name of a faithful min- 
ister, preaches novelties. The object of preaching is to 


rewind wankind of what they are constantly forget- 


Settle your accounts rezalarly, and , 


recall mankind from the by paths, where they ‘urn, in- 
to that broad path of salvation, which all know, but few 
tread. These plain lessons the humblest ministers of 
the Gospel may teach, i! they are honest ; and the most 
powerfal Christians will ponder, it they are wise. No 
man, wiether he bear the sword of the law, or whether 
he bear that sceptre, which the sword of the law can- 
not reach, can answer for his own heart to-morrow, or 
can say to the teacher, even of the plainest truths, 
“thou teachest me in vain.” 





THE PASTOR AND HIS FLOCK, 
Go, listen at the closet of that minister, whose 
love to his people is ardent. As in slow and 
solemn procession, the different classes, in age, 


' , and in character pass before the mind, he sees 
Whilst you live yon woust work, or suffer the conse- | 


much ignorance to be removed, some vice to be 
suppressed, many hearts to be brought into the 
love of Christ. The view strongly agitates him ; 
these precious souls are under his care ; he sees 
not one among them which does not outweigh 
the world ; not one, which he is willing to aban- 
don to endless wo. Lear him groan, mark the 
tone of earnestness, with which he pleads for di- 
rection and assistance, in his work ; with which 
he intercedes for their salvation. Under the 
weight of a charge so great in iis object, its la- 
bours, its trials, its responsibilities, its conse- 
quences, his heart is ready to sink within him. 
But, he doves his people; he cannot abandon 
them ; and he lifts up his soul anew to the hear- 
er of prayer, and wrestles on their behaif more 
earnestly. 

Now see him in his study, reading, thinking, 
writing. Ask you the cause of that light at his 
window, when sickness call you from your bed 
ai the hour of general repose ? Ask the tender 
mother why she deprives herself of rest over the 
cradle of her dying child? Paul thought the 
love of a futher too weak to express what he 
felt, for the souls to whom he ministered. No- 
thing snort ofa other's love, the verv intensest 
kind of suman affection, could furnish a parallel, 
We were Gentle among you, even as a narse.? or 
mother,  cievished her children.” This minister 
loves his peovle ; he sees them, (many, as he 

fears, unprepared,) dying before his eves: and 
he feels constrained to make unceasing efforts 
to save them.—Were he indifferent to their 
good, would be thus exhaust body and mind over 
the midmight lam» ? Love, also, has an influ- 
ence, in the choice and management of his sub- 
jects. It leads him to select those which pro- 
mise most beuefit to his people It leads him 
to prepare solemn tcuth for the understan-ling, 
the conscience, the heart, rather tan flowers of 
rhetoric tor the enterta:nament of the fancy It 
, impels him to take, at proper times, and to treat, 
|ina plain practical manner, the severest doc- 
trines of the gospel. Beholding those whom he 
tenderly loves, under the power of sin, and in 
i danger of hell; sensible that little hope of their 


can be made to bear upon their stupidity ; he re- 
solves to cry aloud and spare uot. Yet his heart 
aches, like that of a surgeon while preparing for 
some pamful operation, tie is encouraged on- 
| ward too, by the belief, that his people, not ignor- 
ant of his affection for tnem, will receive the ne- 
cessary severity, less as an ev;dence of murose- 
ness, than of rea) friendship. 

And now, whiie the minister in retirement ts 
expending time and strength for the benetit of 
his people, what duties are they performiag to 
‘him? Will they forget him in the devotions of 
the closet, or of the family? No. persuaded 
‘that he like themselves is a frail, dependent, sin- 
ful creature, they are fervent in their supplica- 
‘tions for him. Do neighbours delight to speak 
| to one another of his imperfections’ Do parents 
mention his faults before their children! No: 
they love him too well to say any thing to awaken 
prejudice against him, injure his character, or 
lessen his influence. Ifthey hear an unfavour- 
able report, they make exertion to suppress it, 
not to vive it currency. Do they neglect his 
wants, or refuse to make provision for his sup- 
port! No: they perceive that he has no time 
to provide for himself—they see that his lamp 
must be supplied with oil, his study-fire with 
fuel, his library with books, his body with food 
and raiment, his family with house and other ne- 

They love him, and 
they believe he loves them; and they give him 
their income, and give without reluctance, what 
is requisite for his maimtenance. 

View him next in the pu/pit and his people 
before him. Throughout the service, love stamps 
her very features on his face, gives to his tones 
an inimitable softness, or solemnity, or pathos, 
as the varied sentument demands, and imparts to 
his whole manner a gentleness, yet energy, 
which, in union, find easy passaze to the heart. 
Relying too, on the strengh of their affection, he 
divides them into many classes, and addresses 
them with a directness and vehe nence scarcely 
to be resisted. And whether a Paul in argument 
or an Apollos in eloquence, a Boanerges in thun- 
der, or a Barnabas to console ; his hearers are 
in a favorable state of mind to receive, with equal 
eandour and profit, instruction or persuasion, 
reproof or encouragement. Even the profligate 
himself, under the lightning of God’s wrath, and 
the thunder of his power, takes no offence at the 
instrument. For he perceives in his minister, 
a compassionate tenderness for bold transgres- 
sors, by which, for the moment, he himself is 
almost persuaded to be a Christian. In the ad- 

| ministration and reception of the ordinances of 
| the church, and in her appoiated discipline, mu- 
‘tual love is no less benign. 

| Shall we follow the affectionate minister from 
‘the sacred desk to the prayer-meeting and the 
‘conference? In this narrow circle, the silken 


cessaries and comforts. 
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r | draws their hoarts still more closely togeth- | less, beyond the reach of its human enemies. Its | where any tribe of whales is f 

ithe exctanse of relizious thoughts and’ velocity along the surface, or perpendicularly or and feeding. Ih oak 
Ilere, sup- obliquely downwards, is the same. ny 
pose love absent fro: one party, and how dark, | served a whale descending, after I had harpooned enable to open their stomachs, squilla or shrim 


feetiers, is nride without reserve. 


for proiit or interest, the prospects of the meet- 
inf —siuppose itabsent from both, and they might 
better be at home. Nor should it be forgotten, 
that as love is a principle of attraction not of re- 
pulsion, its influence to bring people together, 


small. 


And what is its bearings on parochical visits? | poon, their extreme velocity may be at the rate 
Without it, these will be few and profitless, ii /ofeight or nine miles an hour: yet we find this 


not unwelcome. With it, the minister meets at 
the door a warm reception. No sooner is he 
seated, than the hum of industry dies on his ear ; 
the family, as by instinct, drawn around him, 
and wait for something of deep moment from his 
lips. As he loves them tenderly, he has no time 
to loxe on worldly topics—te determines not to 
know any thing among them, saved Jesus and 
him crucified. Affectionate seriousness marks 
his conversation with the adults, his questions 
and counsel to the children, his prayer for all. 
He then gives the parting hand, and hastens, in 
like manner, from house to house through the 
parish. Love to his people promps and animates 
him, in a service equally difficult, arduous and 
important love to their master makes him more 
than welcome at their houses, and inclines them 
to receive from his lips personal and pointed in- 
struction, counsel, or admonition 

We might now go to the houses of sickness 
and of mourning, where this affectionate man is 
present with the balm of the gospel: but so ex- 
quisitely tender does mutual affection render 
such scenes, we may not intrude. The very 
thought of a counsellor and comforter now, who 
neither loves nor is beloved, chills the soul. O 
in that hour when the cold damps of death shall 
gather on my brow—next to my Sariovr’s smile. 
let me enjoy the presence and the prayer ofa 
choice Christian friend. — Yile’s Ord. Sermon 
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THE WHALE. 
From Scoreshy’s Account of the Arctic Regions. 

By means of the tail, principally, the whale 
advances through the water. ‘Ihe greatest ve- 
locity is produced by powerful strokes against 
the water, impressed alternately upwards and 
dowards ; bat a slower motion, it is believed. 
is elegantly produced, by cutting the water Jat- 
erally and obliquely downwards, ina similar man- 
ner, as a boat is forced along with a single oar, 
by the operation of sculling. ‘The fins are gen- 
era'ly stretched out in a horizontal position : 
their chief application seems to be, the balancing 
of the animal, as the moment lif? is extinct, 1: 
always falls over on its side, or turns upon its 
back. ‘They appear also to be used bearing off 
their young, in turning, and giving a direction 
tothe velocity produced by the tail. 

Bulky as the whale is, an: inactive, or indee 
clumsy as it appears to be, one might imagine 
that all its motions would be sluggish, and u- 
greatest exertions productive of no great celerity. 
The fact, however, is the reverse A wha: 
extended motionless on the surface of the se 
can sink in the space of five or six seconds, ui 
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ound stationary 
ona ed In the dead animals, however jn 

vave OD the very few instances in which I have been 
. : : 1s 
it, to the depth of 400 fathoms, with the average | were the only substances discovered. In the 
velocity of seven or eight miles per hour. The _mouth of a whale just killed, [ once found a quan. 
usual rate at which whales swim, however even | tity of the same kind of insects When the 
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hen they are on their passage from one situa-) whale feeds, it swims with considerable velocity 


: (ton to another, seldom exceeds four miles an below the surface of the sea, with: its jaws widely 
on the Sabbath, aud at other times, will not be | hour; and though when urged by the sigl.t of 


_— extended. A stream of water cousequeutly en. 
any enemy, or alarmed by the stroke of a har- | ters its capacious mouth, and along with it, large 
quantities of water insects; the water escapes 
again at the sides ; but the food is entangled and 
sitted as it were, by the whalebone, which from 
its compact arrangement, and the thick internal 
covering of hair, does not allow a particle, the 
size of the smallest grain to escape. 


speed never continues longer than for a few min- 

utes, before it relaxes almost to one half. Hence, | 

for the space of a few minutes, they are capable 
of darting through the water, with the velocity 
almost of the fastest ship under sail, and of as- 
cending with such rapidity, as to leap eatirely 
out of the water. ‘This feat they sometimes per-| priest at Rome, promised by an oath to kee 
form as_an amusement apparently to the high | secret whatever the priest should impart to him 
admiration of the distant spectator ; but to the | till he came into Germany, upon which the priest 
no small terror of the unexperienced fishers, who, | save him a leg of the Ass on which Christ rode 
even under such circumstances, are often order- | jnfo Jerusalem, very neatly bound upin a silken 
ed, by the foolhardy harpooner, to “ pull away” | cloth, and said, “ This is the holy relic on which 
to the attack. Sometimes the whales throw | the Lord Christ did corporealiy sit, and with his 
themselves into a perpendicular posture, with | sacred legs touched this ass’s legs!” ‘The Dutch. 
their heads downwards, and rearing their tails on } man was wonderfully pleased, and carried the 
high in the air, beat the water with awful vio- holy relic with him into Germany and when he 
lence. In both these cases, the sea is thrown came upon the borders, boasted of his holy pos- 
into foam, and the air filled with vapours; the | sessions in the presence of four others of his 
noise, in calm weather, is heard toa great dis- comrades, at the same time shewing it to them ; 
tance ; and the concentric waves produced by | but each of the four having also received a leg 
the concussion on the water, are communicated from the priest and promised the same secrecy, 
abroad to aconsiderable extent. Sometimes the they inquired with astonishment ‘“ whether that 
whale shakes its tremenduous tail in the air, | ass had five legs ?—By the way, they forgot that 
which, cracking like a whip, resounds to the dis-| the latter would have been much less of a mira- 
tance of two or three miles. When it retires} cle than the former. 

trom the surface, it first lifts its head, then plung- The subject of sacred relics is inexhaustible, 

ing it under water, elevates its back like the seg- Spanlatine, the celeblated secretary of Frederic, 

ment of a sphere, deliberately rounds its way | Elector of Saxony, drew up a curious catalogue 
towards the extremity, throws its tail out of the | of sacred relics preserved in the principal church 
water, and then disappears. at Wittemberg. It contained the enormous 

In their usual conduct, whales remain at the | number of nineteen thousand three hundred and 
surface to breath abouttwo minutes, seldom long- seventy-four. Previously to the more correct 
er; during which time, they “ blow” eight or | jdeas of religion which he recieved from Luther, 
uine times, and then descend for an interval !the Elector was a great collector of these rarities. 
usually of five or ten minutes ; but sometimes | But the relics in the churches of Halle were still 
when feeding, fifteen or twenty. ‘The depth to} more curious. These precious specimens of 
which they commonly descend, is not kuown, superstition are of very high antiquity. In the 
though, fromthe “eddy” occasionally observed | year 359, the Emperor Constantius caused the 
on the water, it is evidently, at times, only tri-| remains of St. Andrew and St. Luke to be re- 
fling. But when struck, the quantity of line they | moved to the temple of the l'welve Apostles at 
sometimes take out of the boats, in a particular Constantinople, from which precedent the search 
descent, affords a good measure of the depth.— } for saints and martys, whose bodies were suppo- 
8y this rule, they have been known to descend | sed to possess extraordinary virtues, became gen- 

‘othe depth of an English mile ; and with such ]eral. ‘The wonder seems to be how a sufficient 

velocity, that instances have occurred, in which number could be procured, to serve even by 

whales have been drawn up, by the line attached | ,jecemeal for so many ages and churches; but 
vom a depth of 7 or S00 fathoms, and have been | this apparent difficulty is solved by father John 
ound to have broken their jaw-bones, and some-| Fervand who asserts that “ God has pleased to 
times crown bones, by the blow struck against multiply and re-produce them for the devotion 
ne bottom. Some persons are of opinion that} of the faithful.’ A specimen of a few may af- 
vhales can remain under a field of ice, or at the | ford the reader some data by which to ascertain 

»ottom of the sea, in shallow water, when undis- | whether the probability is that they were multi- 
arbed, for many hours at atime. Whiales are | lied by divine omnipotence, or by human cre- 

seldom found sleeping; yet, in calm weather, | dulity : 

1 nong the ice, instances occasionally oceur.— “The rod of Moses with which he performed 
‘he ood of the whale consists of actinia, clione: | his miracles; a feather of the angel Gabriel; a 
pia, medusa, cancri, and helices; or at least | ingerofa cherub; the slippers of the autedilu- 

suine of these genera are always to be seen | vian Enoch ; the spoon and dap dish of the Holy 





A Dutchman making his confession to a mass 
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Child; a lock of hair of Mary Magdalene; a 
tear our Lord shed over Lazarus, preserved by 
an Angel who gave it in a phial to Mary Mag- 
dalene ; one of the coals that broiled St. Law- 
rence; the face of a seraph with only part of the | 
nose ; the snout of a seraph supposed to belong | 
to the defective face ; some of the rays of the 
star that appeared to the magi” 

The bishop of Mentz, says Luther, boasted | 
that he had a flame of the bush which Moses be- | 
held burning. 





BOLEN OLS. 


lanc.— Une fourth of meat and three fourths of the fu- 
el, heretofore «ested, can now be saved. 

The application of the Steam to cookery now so 
common in England, is almost unknown in this coun- 


| (ry ; and still further improvements, not merely in the 


economy ot our kitchens, but the rapidity of our viands 
may reasonably be expected, not from ignorance, 
prejudice or accident, but from science ; certainly 
well and usefully employed, while contributing to the 
every day comforts, aud even savings, of the rich, and 
of the poor. 

Swift was right Wheu he said, “ that man deserved 
a statue to his honor who made two bladesof grass 
grow Where only one grew before ; and so does he 
who makes a given quantity of food support, with 
equal benefit, twice the number of people 





VALUE OF CHEMICAL KNOWLEDGE, 
(Extract from Cooper’s Lectures.) 


The arts and trades of Ite depend partiy upon me- 
chanical, partly upon chemical operations. More up- 
on the latter. Let us brifly pass some of them iu view. 
Agriculture, the first of arts, depends greatly upon 
chemistry. [say nothing of the iron manutscture, of 
the plough and the barrow, and the axe and the spade. 
But agriculture will never be atits perfection til the 
knowledge of svils,and the relative value and operation 
of manures shall be much more common among prac- 
tical agriculturalists than it yetts. The plants that ap- 
swer for a clay or a loom, will not suit a sand or a 
lime stone : nor will the same manures have the same 
effect in eyery soil; ner can a farmer without sume 
chemical knowledge form any accurate ider how one 
soil is to be manured by another. Ot the ortificial ma- 
bures, also, itis necessary a farmer should know how 
they act, and their proportions. Thus some measures 
are mechanical, either increasing the adhesiveness of | 
the soil and the capacity for retaining moisture, as sand 
to clay, or clay to sand; some are manures of stimu- 
lus; which the quantities must be strictly attended to ; 
thus a dozen bushels of salt will be a septic and condi- 
ment; so will a couple of bushels of gypsum per acre ; 
but sixty bushels of salt, or half a dozes of plaster of 
_ will render sterile the acre proposed to be fertili- 
zed. 

Others are chemical manures—as lime and ashes 
which decompose noxious minerals, and are, more- 
over, the specific stimuli of certain plants, as white 
clover and potatoes. Othermanures are manures of 
nourishment, furnishing a paladium to the vegetable, 
either of carben or azot; such as putrid animal and 
vegetable substances, which by vegetable organization, | 
are capable of becoming vegetables again aud those 
vegetables by animal erganization becume animals 
again; su true is the saying of the Psalmest, all flesh 
is grass. Indeed, nothing more seems essentially ne- 
cessary to a vegetable, thau the grass, the water, the 
alkali, and the iron, of which it is composed, but some 
substance in which it can be kept firm, and imbibe 
freely oxygen, by hydrogen, and the solar light’ To 
increase its size, manures of stimulous seems alone ne- 
cessary. 

What were physiology, or what was medicine, till 
the facts of penumatic chemistry and the appl.catlen 
of chemical remedies threw light upon the one and 
gave origin to the other ? Even while } am writing 
this, chemistry holds out to view in op agnesia some- 
thing like a specific for gout and stone 

Of the manufactur-s which contribute to the com- 
f.rt or the ornament of society, I do not know one that 
does not, for the most part, depend opon process pure- 
ly chemical—the analysis and smelting of oars ; the 
manufacture of iron and steel, of copper and brass, | 
and silver and pewter, the manufacture of leather, | 
glass, and pottery, of soap and candles, of drugs and 
medicines, silks, cottons, linnens, and wollens ; the | 
printing of furniture paper ; the composition of prin- | 
ters ink as well as commor. ink; the manufacture of | 
parchment and of paper inself: the art of silvering and | 
gilding ; of the color making ; brewing, and distillery | 
even that most useful art, the art of cookery, is very 
greatly indebted to chemistry ; for, independent of | 
the late improvement, of coating copper vessels, with 
zinc, silver, and platina, instead of tin, and iron ves- 
sels with enamel, the whole art of cookery has under- | 
— an econormicel revolution by the experiments of | 

reust, Rumford and the scientific gentlemen who | 
supecinteud the benevolent sou p establishment of Eng- ' 
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OF THE FABULOUS GAKDENS OF ANTIQUITY. 
From London's Encyclupedia of Gardening. 


The first efforts of authors seem to have been directed 
tothe most d ficult subjects, aud accordingly the eldest 
Writers in all countries treat of religion. To record tra- 
ditious explanatory of what was too mysterious for un- 
assisted reason to find out, or to produce original expla- 
nations of the nature of things, seems to have been the 
first essay of the learned among every people The 
creation of the world and of man, and their final desti- 
nies, were fit subjects tor the pen, and compose accor- 
dingly the introductory chapter to the different prime- 
val religions which are found in the world. ‘hese re- 
ligions have been arranged by philosophers De Paw's 
Dissert,) in three divisions ; Barbarism, Scuthism, and 
Helenism. To the latter belong the Hebrew, Greek, 
and Mahomedan species. Each of these has its system 
of creation, its heaven and its hell, and, what chiefly 
concerns us is, each -ystem has its girden. The garden 
of the Jewish mythology is for the use of man ; that 
of the Grecian polytheism is appropriated to the gods ; 
and the Mahomedan paradise 13 the reward held out to 
the goud in a future state. 

Gan-eden, or the Jewish paradise, is supposed to have 
been situated in Persia. Its description may be con- 
sidered as exhibiting the ideas of a poet, whose object 
was to bring togetherevery sort of excellence of which 
he deemed a garden susceptible ; and it is remarkable 
that in so remote an age (1600, B.C.) his picture should 
display so much of general nature. Of great extent, 
watered by a river, and abounding in timber and wood- 
iness, paradise seems to have borne some resemblance 
to a park and pleasure grounds in the modern taste, to 
Which indeed its amplified picture by Milton has beea 
thought by Walpole and others to have given rise. 

When Adam began to transgress in the garden he 
was turned out to till the ground, and Paradise was af- 
terwards guarded by a miraculous sword, which turned 
every way to meetirespassers, See Genesis chap. ii. 3. 
Bishop Huet on the Situation of Paradise, 1691, \2mo. 
Burnet’s Theory of the Earth, book ii. chap. ii. Sickler’s 
Geschichte der obst culture, §&¢. 1801. 1 Band. 

The gardens of Hesperides were situated in Africa, 
near Mount Atlas, or, according to some, near Cyrenai- 
ca. They are described by Scylax, a geographer of 
the sixth ceutury, B C. as lying ina place eighteen 
fathoms deep, steep on all sides, and two stadia in di- 
ameter, covered with trees of various kinds, planted ve- 
ry close together, and interwoven with one another — 
Among the fruit trees were golden apples (supposed to 
be oranges,) pomegranates mulberries, vines, olives, 
almonds, and walnuts; and the ornamental trees in- 
cluded the arbutns, myrtle, hay, itv, and wild clive. 

This garden contained the gclden apples which Juno 
gave to Jupiter on the diy of their nuptials. They 
were ocenpied by three celebrated ovmphs, daughters 
of Hesperns, and guarded by a dreadful dragon whieh 
neverslept Hercules carried off the apples by strata- 
gem, but they were afterwards returned by Minerva, 

What finally became of the nymphs of the garden, or 
of the apples, we are as ignorant as we are of the fate 
of peradise, or the tree “ in the midst thereof,” which 
contained the torbidden fruit, and of which, as Lord 
Waip le observes, “ not a slip or a sucker has been left 
behind.” 

_ The promised garden of Mahomet, or the heaven of 
his religion, is said to abound in umbrageous groves, 
fountains, and Houri, or black-eyed girls: and the en- 








joyments which in such scenes on ewrth last but fora 
moment, are to be there prolonged fur a thousand 
years. 

Dr. Sickler is of opinion, that the gardens of Eden 
and Hesperides allude, ot are derived (rom, ove origin- 
iltradition. Paradise, he considers as a sort of figura- 
tive description of the finest district of Persia ; and he 
traces various reseuwblances between the apples ot Eve 
and of Juno; the dragon which never slept, and the 
flaming sword which turned every way. Some very 
learned and curious speculations on this subject are to 
be found m his history of fruit trees. Geschichle der 
obs! cullur, Sc. 

With respect to the paradise of Mahomet, it is but of 
modern date, and may probably have been suggested by 
the gardens described in “ Solomon's Song,” and othe: 
poeins, thongh some allege that the rural coffee-houses 
which abound in the suburbs of Coustantinople gave 
the jirst idea to the prophet. 





Ridiculous Follies committed by some Ancients —Xerxes 
having made a bridge ot bouts over the sea, to convey 
his army out of Asia into Europe, which by a furious 
tempest, and the rapidity of the current, broke to pieces, 
he was so angry at it that he sent a defiance to the sea, 
commanding his officers to give it 600 stripes, and to 
throw fetters into it to bind it to a calmer bebaviour ; 
but as if all ‘hese rigours was not a sufficient chastise- 
ment, with hot irons be branded ignominious stamps 
upon it. “O,unraly and stubborn weters, your sove- 
reign lord has assigned you these punishments, in re- 
venge of the injuries you have done him, and now will 
pass over you in spite of all opposition.” 

The great Cham of Tartary, every day when he had 
dined himself, caused a noise of trumpets to sound at 
the gate of his palace, to notify to all the kings and 
sovereign princes in all parts of the universe, that the 
great Cham had dined, and now gave them leave to 
come to dinner. 

A woman of a very nice apprehension complained to 
the minister of the parish, with tears in her eyes, of an 
unsupportable affliction she daily underwent, which was 
that in the morning she was necessitated to put on ber 
clothes, and at night when she went to bed, was obliged 
te put them off again. 

Galigula, the Roman emperor, excessively delighted 
in a horse be had that was named Swift, whom, by a 
solemn message he invited to supper with himself at his 
own table, caused his provender to be given him ina 
vessel of guild, and wine in basins of the same me‘at; 
swore by his health and fortune, promised to make him 
consul of Rome, and was vain enough to have done it, 
if the horse had lived to the next election. He made 
the horse a priest, colleague with him in the empire ; 
his steble was a sumptuous palace, built with marble, 
his manger was made of ivory, his harness purple with 
a jewel of precious stones hanging at bis breast and bed 
a family, servants, and his house richly furnished. 








A letter to the Editor of the Franklin Journal men- 
tions that Messrs. Cameron and Sons, of Edinburgh, 
have an improved machine for manufacturing paper.— 
A single machine will preduce in 12 hours, 15 reams of 
large size news, 30 reams of demy or crown; and 60 
of foclscap or pot paper, of uniform thickness, free 
from air bubbles, water drops or hemming, exactly 
square with smooth edges. The same letter states that 
Messrs. Didot, Legrend & Co. of Paris, bave an impro- 
ved machine for casting Types, by which they cast 
trom 100 to 160 at atime. Two workmen of ordinary 
address, will fill the mould three hundred times a day, 
and can, consequently, cast from 30 to 40 000 letters or 
40,40 onan average. ‘Thisis said to be equal to the 
work of from 12 to 15 men, upon the old plan. 

The letters are pronounced to be uniformly mere 
perfect, than those formerly produced. 

So great is the saving by this process, that the manu- 
facturers state their prices to be 30 per cent. below 
those of other founders in Paris, although the latter sell 
30 per cent cheaper than the London prices. 








It is a mistake to imagine, that the violent passions 
only, such as ambition and love, can triumph over the 
rest. Idleness, languid as it is, ofter masters them all; 
she indeed influences all our designs and actions, and 
insensibly consumes and destroys both passions and vir- 
tues. 
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A KECKUIT IN LISBON, 
A FACT. 

The Christmas holidays had been rapidly 
passing away at my father’s house in Somer- 
setshire, and | was in a state of miserable 
anxiety, looking forward to the arrival of the 
day, which was to call me back toa school | 
most mortally detested, when my parent, af 
ter an hour’s meditation. broke silence with 
the following spceeclh— Tom.” said he, * | 
have been thinking,” 
seemingly coufounded 
tance of his own ideas. Having kept me in 
a state of breathless suspense for several 
minutes, by so extraordinary a communica- 
tion, he recommended as before, with I 
have been thinking that you are a well grown 
lad seventeen years and upwards, and have 
been a lone time at you speak 
French, and if you have learned only half 
the books vour master has charged in his 
bills, you must bea clever lad likewise. It 
is now time to put you in some creditable 
way of gaining a livelihood, and | wish you 


and there he stopped. 
by the vast inpor- 


school; 


to make choice of your vocation, for | shall} 


send you to school no longer.” 
I sincerely thanked the good, and as he 


then appeared to me, very sensible old gen- | © . ; 
dishabille,” | recognized my charmer; who 


tleman, for his kind consideration, and pla- 
ced myself entirely at his disposal ; but rec- 
ollecting he had observed that | was a well 
grown lad, (an opinion | diad cateriained for 
some time, ) I ventured to hint his obtaining 
a commission in the army for me. My fath- 
er approved, and in March, 1511, 1 became 
an Ensign in the—regiment of foot. 


in duc time forwarded to Lisbon in a. trans- 
port, (take the word in my sense, if you 
please.) with a mixed cargo of soldiers, pro- 
visions, and warlike stores. Thad been flat 
tered, or rather contirmed inmy own judge- 
ment by the opinion of my father, that ] was a 
well grown lad. and the brilliant appoint- 
ment of Ensigees, assured me at a single 
glance that my father was right in his as-er- 
tion. ‘To prove he was so I determined 
shortly after my arrival in Lisbon io make a 
conquest, and commence my caimpaizn by 
gaining the alfections of some lovely young 
creature, whose soft heart must necessarily 


make but feeb!e resistance to the baitery of 


charms | could bring into the fie!d. 

By wandering about the streets. | soon had 
the satisfaction to observe myself noticed 
from a window, by a young lady of consider- 
able attractions, and I took every opportun- 
ty of improving the acquaintance by strutting 
up and down -the streets at least a dozen 
times a day ; until at last, by one bold cilort 
I forced a bow, which was immediately ack- 
nowledsed by the fair ove’s kissing her hand. 


As that | 
regiment was on service In Portugal, | was | 





walking as usual towards the heuse which 
contained my dearly beloved (that was to be) 
when a sort of waiting maid, wrapped up in 
a thick mantle, passed me, saying hastily in 
Kiench, * Captain, | beg you will follow me; 
| have something to say to you of the last im- 
portance.”’ Tkept sight of her until she stop- 
ped under a gateway, when I joined her: 
and there, finding no one could overhear us. 
she addres-ed me as follows: * Llandsome 
stranger. you are so well made and so amia- 
bie. that you will not be surprised when 1 
tell you that a young lady of quality has ob- 


promised so agrecably ; 
had was that my amiable companion would 


AS 
— 


somely laid out, and a sidebeard garnished 
with miy wine ard fruits. It was with mani- 


fest detight | beheld the-e preparations which 
and the only wish | 


be a little more cheerful ; for she could not 
conceal from me, inspite of her endeavors, 


that she had some secret uneasiness at heart, 
Being anxious to discover the cause of this 
|distrust, | implored her in the most pathetic 
iterms to make me acquainted with it, 
\** Handsome, unknown Englishman,” repli- 


ay ty | ‘ed she, cighing, ** since I cannot conceal 
-erved you from her window and is violently | that. fror 


n your penetrating glance, which | 


smitten, She wishes to have some private fain would have done, | must inform you ofa 
conversation with you ; sheis so handsome | most unlucky mischance which has this night 


that —-—but,”’ added she, interrupting her- | 


befailen me. Mv brother, on whom | am to- 


<elf, * Twill not say a word more now, but | tajly dependant, and who | thought was with 


leave you to judge for yourself when you are 
admitted to her presence.’ Tbegged to be 
immediately introduced to her lovely mis- 
tress, but this Twas informed cou!d not be 


sion, | obtained permission to come to the 


his regiment, the Cacadores. has within this 
hour returred to Lisbon. 1 would have sent 
end tiformed you of it, had T been acquainted 


‘ iwith your residence ; but,”? added she, “as he 
complied with ; however, after much persua- 


is gone out to supper, and will certainly not 
return before midnight, we can at least have 


window the following evening, when her mis- | the satisfaction of ¢ njoying each other’s soci- 


tress would be waiting to receive me. 


I was punctual to my appointment, and 


all imaginable patience, until ai last a hitle 
casement was opened, and in a female, “en 


said, inatrembling voice, that she had seme 
very wicked, scandalous neighbors, anc there- 
fore begged me not to appear in the street ; 
but to retire for an hour or two, when | might 
That she was lodging alone with the 
exception of her domesticks, and that if | 
liked, we could sup together. 


reuuirh. 


Mighly delighted with this proposition, | 


tenderly kissed the hand which was exten- 


l ished wpartme ot. 


| brocade ornamented with silver iowers : 


From that moment | became her devoted , 


slave. Some few days alter this, 1 was 


ded io me, requesting at the same time the 
honor of being allowed to furnish our meal. 
This [had been informed.was a custom in 
foreign countries. "That it is not ali necessa- 


ry. replied the lady. but as voumay not pre- 


jer these things which Thave provided. sou 
Ov: joved at thi 
additional proor ci her ailection, | took my 
icave, for tear of exciting the suspicion of 
be ich wicke d se andalous iit iwhbors as 
tunatel: lived in the street: and ordered 
from the nearest hotel, a magiiiicent supper. 
vith four botties of the best wine. and the 
finest traits that could be procured, to be 
sent to the Jady’s house at ni 


vw hate th Lithic 


must doas you please. 


‘ o'clock. ai 
' also presented miysett 
She received me very graciously, took me 
by the hand, end conducted me to a well-fur 
I should s i it Wa: 
the roomin which she slept, there be: 
bed, the hancings of winch were a ye! 


yo-e 


anu 
; ' - _ ' * 
i remarked that hha recess, wpder a sort Ol 
pavilion of rose colored tajiets, there was a 


bathing tub. 
In this apartment there was a table haid- 


unior- 


ety until then, and we may moreover derive 
consolation from the knowledge that he must 
| trudged up and down before the house with leave the city on hts return to the army in 


jtwodays ; were it not for this, I swear to 
you | slioutd be inconsolable, for he is with- 
out exception, the most violent man on earth 
and values the honor of his family more than 
j his life. You cannot imagine the restraint } 
‘am underin his presence ; but heaven be 
praised, we shall soon be rid of him, and for 
-ome length oftime.” This piece of infor- 
mation considerably damped my _ spirits. — 
|The unexpected return of a brother, and 
‘such a very violent brother too, was no 
laughing matter. Idrewa very bad omen 
from it and most stucerely wished I had been 
kept in astete of blessed ignorance. 
Althouch not a coward, | felt I was unarm- 
ed, young. and of course not able to cope with 
such a diable of a brother as she had descri- 
bed hers to be. Detcrmined, however, to 
puta vood face on the atiair, | bid her to be 
under no apprehensions as | feared him not, 
should he return that sery moment. Sincere- 
iy in heart did | hope I should never see his 


lace. Supper being hrought in we sat down 
tothe table. LE:very thing appeared as if we 
“were about to enoy ourseives 5 but scarcely 
had the covers becn removed when we were 


alarmed by a violent knock at the door.— 
i+ Oh! heavens,” cried my charmer. with ev- 
ery ap pcaraneeot horror and ailright, “ there 
ismy brother. what wi'l become of me; | 
shai certainty be murdered !? 


ny one WoOu d imazinme. that under all the 


civeuinstauees of the cose. | should have 
boldly faced this e.sturber ef our happiness ; 
butihedroead | Aadio iimirom the picture 


m a3 rhied quite overcaine 
i'€e lie oOeinea Port lhese, V ith: the most 


yeulous notions of fanny honor, | fancied 


Vor. 
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nothing could save me from the point of his |termed it) the fourth. The lady endeavour- 


stiletto. if | were found in his sister’s apart 


ed to pursuade him to smoke in his own room, 


meut. | endavoured to conceal my self un | and leave her io her repose ; but he flatly re- 


der the bed, but the sister thinking | 
be far more secure in the bathing tub, made 
into it. and covered me over wii a 
piece of carpet. Us fortunately for me, ine 
tubhaving been recently used was still wet. | 
which rendered my situation doubly uncom- 


me gct 


° {oi table. 


The door had been open in the mean time 
to this terrific brother, and lie had scarce). 
entered the room, when aston:shed, pre- 


1 satel 
Snou.d | 


| 


ifused, saying he should not go until he plea- 
sed, end thathe hed mad bs his mind to 
pass ine nicht in the ones present occu 
pied 1} ( ofinvia ‘ \ show |] he | 
i had been in hopes that this abominable fel-| 
jtow, when he bad caten and drank as much 
as he could, ould have retired io his ow: 

} apariument, d sulles ‘ed ine 3 » pick the b CS. 


} 
1 had cade art 


latier part of 
intly than 


least. that the 


' > ’ ' 
the eveains | wont yass more plea 


tended astonishment, to sce a table and side- che former; but even in this ' was doomed 
board so handsomely decorated, he started} te be di ip uted. The lady, as ifshe par- 
without ut ering a syilable : but at last he|ticipated in my misfortune, endeavored to 
cried out na premptor; tone, * Sister, what [tart his resolution; but findiig prayers and 
is this ? W hy all the se prepal 1103 $s: Por] irs ance ot no Avi 3!. slice a ( mitted the room 
whom is this feast * For you” yenticd | with many outward signs of afiliction 

the trembling lady, “and T have eweiled; She hed no socner left he apariment, than 
yourarrival.” ‘ No such thing,” intcirup-|he began ic behave like a man intoni d or 
ted he, * you are not used to treat ::¢ vw th) derangec. First. he would sit down, the 
such magnificence, and this never could have |bastly rice and wells about the room, with 
been intended to welcome my rewrr stoma j his civar in his mouth; then he danced: 
the army : for I told you it was my ine:.Con)/ then drawing his sword, he began fencing 
to sup out to night.” “ | am aware eon atl a ainsi the wall, in sho if Whistling 
replied the lady, “but you know. iear | singine. awd playing a thousand mad pranks, 
brother. you Us sed often to tell me so and re- | hae swore bv al! the saints in the caiender. he 
turn, and have been angry with me if your] would extciminate the first person thatdared 
supper has not been prepared.” “IT am nol! io look his in the face. Ailer having passed 
at all satisfied with your excuse, * muttered jhalithe night in coing what | have rela‘ed 


he surliley. *‘and I much fear the ccandaior 
insinuations of our neighbours, are noiw 


out foundation. For a voung lady of qui ili- 


Lih- 


ty, my sister, you are not suilictently circun | he 


continued 
ate 


Sister.” 


spect in your actions. 
tie 


he.“yoau know my deiicacy on 


reputation ; therefore, beware how you tn) 


any degree transgress ; saying this he dro: 


a poignard and examined the 
come, let us sup, “added he, ‘for this onec at 


point. “Dut 


least IT will believe you had no eyii mtetions. 
He now sat down at the table im omy place, 
and the sister opposite him : ica he beso io 
to devour my unfortunate supper, aud t 


rascal did not appear content with feeding 

my expense. but found fault with every Ging. 
and contradicted every word uttered by 
lady ; and if she did not ae coincide in 
ali he said, he conducted himse.i like a imad 


man, swore a voiley of oaths, and heap: 
torrents of abuse upon her. | oiten litied 
a corner of the carpet to en leavour to see 


t. rrible rene, but 


ed iz 


the countenance of th’- 
the apprehension Iw: 
from viewing lim attentive'y. 
The time did wot appcer so 
at the table. as it didto me in the Grh: aad | 
could notcoimprehend how -0 very p ile | 
aman could have had tie patie.ce to cai 
such a ie Tt a fuil heu: 
at supper, which appe ared an ave tu me. 
Iihe ate weil. he draak beter ; he eneptr 
three of my bottles during the re; 
when thes had taken away tiv 
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jadult, 
| ceeded by tie strong lines of manhood, 


STORY OF FRANKLIN, 

Doctor Benjamin Franklin after the decease 
of his father, returned to Boston in order to pay 
his respects to his mother, who resided in that 
city. He had been absent some years, and at 
that period of life, wien the greatest and most 
rapid alteration is made in the human appears 
ance; ata time when the querulous voice of the 
stripling assumes the commanding tone of the 
aud the smilmg features of youth are suc 


The 


| octor was sensible such was the alteration of 


| 





| 


wnioriunatciy | 





his person, that his mother could not know him 
e,cept by that instinct, which it is believed, can 
cause a mother’s heart to beat most violently in 
the presence of a child, and pointing the mater- 
nal eye, with a quick and sudden glance toa be- 
loved son. 

To discover the existence of this instinct by 
actual experience, the Doctor resolved to intros 
duce himself, as a stranger, to his mother, and 
to watch, watch narrowly, for the moment in 
which she should discover her son, and then to 
determine, with the cool precision of the philoso- 
pher, whether that discovery was the effect of 
that instinct of affection—that intuitive love— 
that mnate attachment, which is conjectured to 
cement relatives of the same blood ; and which, 
by according the passions of parent and child, 
like a well tuned viol, would at the first touch 
cause them to vibrate In unison, and at once e- 
vince that they were but different chords of the 
same instrument. 

On a sullen chilly day, in the month of Janu- 


ary, in the afiernoon, the Doctor knocked at his 


|mother’s door and asked to speak with Mrs. 
| Franklin 


Ile found the old lady knitting before 
fire—introduced himself, and observ- 
had been informed she entertained 


. arlar 
tit parior 


ine tirat he 


of 4 : travellers, requested a night’s lodging, she eyed 
adeceimwea, for the v ibe ik A ad drank did not him with that cool leok of disapprobation which 
possc-s that blessed sleeping quality so ce- /miost people assume when they imagine them- 
voutcdly to be wished: for it stead of fechng | selves insulted by being supposed to exercise an 
irowsy, be kept couviing and tal! » hime | employment but one degree below their real oc- 
‘ rncarly two hours : aad every new and | cupstion im real life—assured him that he had 
starii up in bed, he called on loud; been misinformed—-that she did not keep tav- 
vs he wea ots ‘Quiva ial? just as if he | era: but that it was true to oblige some members 
had heard anvise in the room: and I am/% the Legislature, she took a number of them 
uve ! made none in the tub, except by Nain | Mee her fanuly during the session ; that she then 
agit wes yA hetaia Af i | Usd four me mbers of the ¢ ouncil, and six of the 
“Oh. ; ~ Hlouse of Representatives, who then boarded 
rom Pusnnne oF Knee S wea. My “ES with her—that all her beds were full; and then 
USsed NOUSE. thes Vern hed pry ON betook he rself{to her knitting with that intense 
mv suiicring, bot rT all 4 at d: \ ores his wretch], pphestion, wiuch expre | as forcibly as ne 
asleep, and I determined at allovenuts to hon oaalil do. if rou have concluded your busi« 
litempt getting away. 3 ere t of the | ness the sooner vou leave the house the better.— 
tub as softly as possible, reached tho echeim- | Butupon the Poctor’s wrapping his cloak around 
ber door, walkin eu tiptoe. wiih ny Shoes Ii iin, aflectin z to shiver ith cold, and observing 
ny hand; died whe fateh. Joriunately [it was very chilly weather, she pointed toa chair, 
yund the door over. ead mad. the Lost of | and gave nim leave to warm himself. 
my way intothe si cet. Ereached my re | The cnirance of her boarders precluded all 
: u safety. Tired is a bd tia 7 rivseli | weyers ; a a ote ae — ap 
japon my bed. with {l owing soliloany 210m 2 tur | irtook with the family. To the 


' . } ‘ 
Tom, ‘Tom, baie 2000 Care, iti POV. Lite 


= 4 ? 
i time you write to your fathe io ik ( 
aT ee anal 143 
nips him this story. and above at! thrae. be 


e you never mecuon it al Whe mess tabse 
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fies Cuaerin é s, si ioug habit, 


‘| paper of 
” | formed a 


ey 
; hee: they are, equally eoneuel from us the faulis of ver | 
deredsome cigars te assist in dispaichiiiz(as ue | iriends. 





colfee, according to the good old custom of the 
l times, succeeded a plate of pippins, pipes, and a 
‘i’ Entire’s best, when the whole iamily 
clieeriul smoking semi-circle betore the 
liire. Perhaps no man ever possessed the collo- 
| quial powers to amore fascinating degree, than 
Dr. Franklin, and never was there an oc casion, 
iwnen he displayed those powers to greater ad 
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vantage than at this time. Ile drew the atten- 
tion oi the company, by the solidity of hi. modest 
remarks—instructing them by the varied, new 
and striking lights, in which he placed his sub- 
jects, and delighted them with apt and amusing 
anecdotes. ‘Thus employed, tie hours passed 
merrily along until eight o’clock, when punctual 
toa moment, Mrs. Franklin announced supper 
Busied with her household affairs, she fancied the 
intruding stranger had quitted the house imme 
diately after coffee, and it was with difficulty she 
could restrain her resentment, when she saw 
him without molestation, seat himself at the ta- 
ble with the freedom of a member of the family 
Immediately after supper, she called an elder- 
ly gentleman, a member of the Council, in whom 
she was accustomed to confide, to another room 
—complained bitterly of the rudeness of the 
stranger—told the mannor of his introduction to 
the house—observed that he appeared like an 
outlandish man ; and she thought had something 
very suspicious in his appearance, cencluding, 
by soliciting her friend’s advice with respect to 
the way in which she could most easily rid her- 
self of his presenee—The old gentleman assured 
her, that the stranger was certainly a young man 
of education, and to all appearance a gentleman ; 
that perhaps, being in agreeable company, he 
had paid no attention to the lateness of the hour, 
and advised her to call him aside, and repeat to 
him her inability to lodge him.—She according- 
ly sent her maid to him, and then with as much 
temper as she could command, recapitulated the 
situation of her family ; observed that it grew 
late, and mildly intimated, that he would do well 
to seek himself a lodging. ‘The Doctor replied 
that he would, by no means, incommode her 
family ; but that with her leave, he would smoke 
one pipe more with her boarders, and then retire 


He returned to the company, filled his pipe, 
and with the first whiff, his powers returned with 
double force. Ue recounted the hardships—He 
extolled the piety and policy of their ancestors. 
A gentleman present mentioned the subject of 
the day’s debate in the House of Representatives. 
—A bill had been introduced to extend the pre- 
rogatives of the Royal Governor. ‘The Doctor 
immediately entered upon the subject—support- 
ed the colonial rights with new and forcible ar- 
guments—was fatniliar with the names of the in- 
fluential men in the House, when Dudley was 
Governor—recited their speeches, and applaud- 
ed the noble defence of the Chamber of rights. 

During a discoure so appropriately interesting 
to the company, no wonder the clock struck 
eleven, unperceived by the delighted cirele : and 
was it wonderful that the patience of Mrs Frank- 
lin grew quite exhausted.—She now entered the 
room, and before the whole company, with much 
warmth, :ddressed the Doctor ; told him, plainly, 
she thought herself imposed on ; observed, that it 
was true, she was a lone woman, but that she 
had friends who would protect her, and conclud- 
ed, by insisting on his leaving the house. ‘The 
Doctor made a slight apology, deliberately put on 
his great coat and hat, took polite leave of the 
company, and approached the street door lighted 
by the maid and attended by the mistress. 
While the Doctor and his companions had been 
enjoying themselves within, a most tremendous 
e@uow storm, had without filled the streets knee 


deep—and no sooner had the maid lifted the| 
latch, than a roaring north-easter forced open the | 
door, extinguished the light and almost filled the 
entry with drifted snow and hail. As seon as 


towards the door, and thus addressed his mother. 


dreadful storm—I am a stranger in this town, and 
shall certainly perish in the streets.. You look 
like a charitable Lady; I shouldn’t think you 
could turn adog trom your door on this tempest- 
uous night.-—Don’t tel! me of charity, sa:d the of- 
fended matron—-Charity begins at home. It is 
your own fault vou tarried solong. ‘To be plain 
with you Sir, I do not like your looks, or your con- 
duct—-I fear you have some baddesigns in thus 
introducing yourself to my family. 

The warmth of the parley had drawn the com- 
pany from the parlor, and by their united interfer- 
ence, the stranger was permitted to lodge in the 
house ; and as no bed could be had, he consent- 
ed torest on an easy chair before the parlor fire. 
Although the boarders appeared to confide, per- 
fectly, in the stranger’s honesty, it was not so with 
Mrs. Franklin ; with suspicious caution, she col- 
lected her silver spoons, pepper box, and porrin- 
ger, from her closet: and securing the parlor 
door, by sticking a fork over the lateh—carried 
the plate to her chamber—charged the negro 
man to sleep with his clothes on—to take the 
great cleaver to bed with him, and to waken and 
seize the vagrant at the first noise he made in 
attempting to plunder the house. Having thus 
taken every precaution, she retired to bed with 
her maid, whom she compelled to sleep in her 
roon. 

Mrs. Franklin rose before the sun, roused her 
domestics, unfastened the parlordoor with timid 
caution, and was agreeably surprised, to find 
her guest quietly sleeping on his own chair.—A 
sudden transitition from extreme distrust to per- 
‘ect confidence, was natural. She awakened 
him with a cheerful good morning ; inquired how 
he rested—-and invited him to partake of her 
breakfast, which was always served previous to 
that of her boarders. And pray, Sir, said the La- 
dy, as she sipped her chocolate, as you appear to 
be a stranger here, to what distant country do you 
belong? I, Madam, belong tothe city of Paila- 
delphia! Atthe mention of Philadelphia, the 
Doctor declared, he, for the first time perceived 
any emotion in her. Philadelphia! said ‘she 
and allthe mother suffused hereve. If you live 
in Philadelphia, perhaps you know our Ben. 
Who Madam ?—Why Ben Franklin—my Ben— 
Oh! he is the dearest child that ever blest a 
mother !-—What, said the Doctor, is Ben Frank- 
lin the Printer your son; why he ismy most in- 
timate friend; he and I lodge in the same 
room. Oh! God forgive me! exclaimed the old 
Lady; raising her watery eyes to heaven—and 
have I suffered an acquaintance of my Benny 
to sleep in this hard chair, while I, myself 
rested on a good bed! 


How the Doctor discovered himself to his 
mother, he has not informed us; but from the 
above experiment he was firmly convinced, and 
was afterwards often heard to declare, that nat- 
ural affection does not exist. 





fhe appearance ot merit is oftener rewarded by the 





it was re-lighted, the Doctor cast a woelul look | 


——Hy dear Madam, can you turn me out in this | 


— 
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THE CENSOR. 
-Vo. I. 
*¢ Stat nominis umbra.” 
It has heen customary, from the days of the elegant 
Addison to this time, fora writer who conceals bis 








| name to sati-fy the curiosty of his readers, by giving 
\themsome account of his person, his education, and 
‘his pursuits. Butas I am not a votary of custom] 
often venture to disubey its laws. And I must here ip. 
form my readers their curiosity can not now be gratified. 
TL could wish therefore that all inquiries concerning the 
| author ofthe pieces which may hereaiter appear un. 


der this head may be put at rest. 


It will be remembered by those who are familiar 
with Roman history, that there existed in that repub. 
lic two Censors whose duty it was to inspect the mor. 
This 
office was one of dignity and importance, so much so, 
that it was finally annexed to the supreme function of 
the emperors. Those who were guilty of neglecting 
any important duty were fined and degraded, and some- 
As, theretore, I 
have taken the title of Censor, I shall consider it not 
only my prerogative, but my duty to notice the vices 
and the follies of the day. Neither age nor sex will 
be spared. Toexecute this purpose several ceputies 
heve been appointed, who will report to me semi- 
monthly, the prevailing customsand fashions. I shall 
make such use of their reports as from time to timel 
suall judge proper. And here I would warn all of both 
sexes to beware ; For it a general notice of their vices 
does not prove sufficient, I shall address them with 
‘ Thou art the man.” If any are incorrigible by a gene- 
ral reproof, | shall descend to particulars. Now asl 
wish to cosciliate the favor of all my readers in exe- 
cuting this plan, I trust it will be unnecessary to de- 
scend to sarcasm. Ridicule and satire I shall consider 
myself at liberty to use with freedom. I shall aim nei- 
ther to display myself, nur to please others; but if 
these pieces shall contribute to the diversion or im- 
provement of any, I shall have the satisfaction to he- 
lieve, I have not written in vain. 


als and regulaie the conduct of the citizens. 


times their whole estate confiscated. 


As I wtend to be bricf, I will conclude this piece 
with an account of one of my agents in this business. 
He is a gentleman of wit and understanding, and what 
is of no smail consideration, be is a man of extensive 
learning. He is tamiliar with the Greek and Latin 
poete ; with the customs and manners of the Greeks 
and Romans, ard in addition to this be isa nice ob- 
server of what occurs around him. And he is equally 
familiar with modern literature. He has recently in- 
formed me that be has read the whole of Scott's 
works six times, and is now perusing them the seventh 
time. He is indeed a universe! genius. On bimT 
shall place great reliance, not only for matter for these 
papers, but for the composition of them. Of his quali- 
fications in executing the plan proposed, | leave my 
readers to judge, merely pron/ising that if they should 
observe any remarks which appear to apply to then, it 
is not for them or to them we write, but their neigh- 
hours. A. K. 





There are people wnose whole merit consists in say- 
ing and doing foolish things seasonably. An alteration 





world thao merit itself. 


of conduct would spoil all. 
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Tas K-—li an att naeat to the Ma-es diamashes 
our cnance of wealth, it als: lessens our desire for it. 
Taste is perhaps the best corrective ot avarice 5 and 
that p ily, is one reason W hy in commercial states 
it is so fettle esteemed ‘The Muse and Mammon can- 

tbe worshipped at the sane ehiar A love for the) 
se Taste | 


arts excludes all grosser passtens from the soul 
isthe angel that drives the money [ 
Temple of Mind, aud leaves it to the possession of ev- 
ery human virtue. 

. —_— j 

4 singularly wild and almost poetic fancy was the 
for in whict a Freach soldier, woun fed at the battle 
of Waterloo, di-played his enthusiasm He Was uu- 
dergving, with great steadiness, the operation of the ex- 
traction of a hall from his left side, when in the mo- 
meut of his greatest suffering, he exclaimed ; “ An inch 

. . bee 

deeper, and you'll find the Emperor! 


When T hear a minister of the gospel complaining of 
his small salars wt ask him what St. Paul's salary was 
When [ hear him say that he will not preach unless he 
canget twelve or fifteen hundred dol'arsa year, I fear 
he cares more for the fleece than for the fluck. 

aaron a 


A pretly Ridd'e.—“1 will consent to all you desire,” | 


said a young female to her lover, “ on condition that 
you give me what you have not, what you never ean 
have,and yet what you can give me. —What did she 
ask him for? A husband. 


A sailor heing on the eve of his departare on board 
aman of war, which was going on a cruise, halloo’d to 
some of his shipmates, and inquired, “ if they bad seen 
an empty bag with a clean shirt in it. 

a 





a*Lawyer heing sick, made his last will, and gave 
all his estate to fools and mad-men- Being asked the 
reason for so doing, ‘ from such’ said he, ‘ I had it, and 


to such 1 give it again.” 
ED 


A wise remark.—A merchant having sustain- 
eda considerable loss, desired his son not to 
mention it to any person. ‘The lad promised o- 


bedience, but at the same time requested to | 


know for what advantage. —“ If you divulge the 
loss.” said the father, “ we shall lave two evils to 
support instead of one—our our own grief and 
the joy of our neighbours.” 





During @trial which took place in the country. 


so cruel? don’t you think you put them toa! 
gre t deal of pain! ‘Why I might, sir,” she re- 
plied, ‘ when I first beg .n business; but [ have 
dealt in them twenty years, and by this time they 
must be quite used to it’ 


| 


A preacher in Vermont, a few years ago, | 





served in the middle Of his discourse, “ / flatter | 
myself that three fourths of this congregation 
will be damned !” 





From the Lockport Observer 
“* Arm’d wich Cupid’s darts 
She fear’d no evil, 
From mortal man, or demi d——!1.” 


A good oae.—The following story has recent- 
ly been related to us, the author vouching for its 
correctness :—-A_ geutleman of respectable ap- 
pearance, about 40 years of age, recently arrived 
at the village of Utica, where he had some busi- 
ness to transact preparatory to his departure for 
the west. By some confession of his own, or by 
his outward demeanor, which, in such cases, is 
equally as well understood, he was ascertainéd 
to be a modern Cal-bs, in search of a wife— 
one of your antiquated bachelors, tired of single 
blessedness, who had at last collected sufficient 
courage to go out among the fair daughters of 
the land to find a helpmate. This informa- 
tion was not long in coming to the ears of a 
“ frail sister,’ whom nature had endowed with 
a liberal share of personal charms, and who 
resolved to turn the affair toa good account 
To effect her object, she took passage for the 





west in the same boat with our wandering Bene- 
dick, in the character of a rich young widow 


pointed time, he grew impatient, and repaired 
to Buffalo, where he soon ascertained that his in- 
tended, in company with a goodly portion of his 
worldly goods, had taken passage m an eastern 
stage, and left him wo regret his folly. 

—<-—- 


A rich, bet avaricious lady was in ‘Le practice of 


y changers out of the Speaking of the reprobate state of mankind, ob- | marketing, and carrying howe her porebases herself, 


for fearof any fraud being commitied. One day she 
was returning from hee batcher’s when she let fall, in 
the public steeet, a shoulder of mutton, from ander her 
shawl, A young man. passin’, picking it up,and present- 
ing it to her with « gallant air, said, “ Madam, you have 
dropped your fan.” 

A Jew pedlar travelling through Flintshire, being ex- 
hausted with fatigue, called for refreshment at a little 
Welsh ale-house, where they could furnish him with 
nothing but eggs and bacon, which were accordingly 
fried and brought to table. The first morsel be put ia 
his mouth there happened to be « clap of thander that 
made the hove) shake again —** Father Moses,” evied the 
Jew, “what a fuss here is about a bit of bacon—take it 
away.” 

Fame—-Posthumous fame is « plant of hardy growth, 
for our body must be the seed of it; or we may liken 
itto a torch, which nothing but the last spark of life 
can light up; or we may compare it to the trumpet of 
the archangel, for it is blown overthe dead ; but, enlike 
that awful blast, it is of earth, not of heaven, and can 
neither rouse nor raise us. 

Genius -——“1T know of no such thing as genius,” said 
Hogarth, to Mr. Gilbert Cooper: “ genius is nothin 
but labor and diligence.” Sir Isaac Newton said i 
himself, ** That ifever he had been able to do any thing, 
he had effected it by patient thinking only ” 





Adversity is like the period of the former and of the 
latter rains—cold, comfortless, unfriendly to man and 
to animal; yet from thence come the flower and the 
fruit, the date, the rose, and pomegranate.” 


-_--— 





| who had formerly resided at Buffalo, whither she 
was proceeding to settle some business of her 
late husband _—_—But little time had elapsed be- 
fore an opportunity presented itself for an inter- 
| view with him, which resulted in a full disclo- 
sure on her part of a passion she had conceived 
for him when she first came into to his presence. 
Our gentleman had a little romance in his ideas 


arespectable, though not very ostentatious-look | of fove and courtship; yet, the idea of falling in 
ing gentleman, occupied the witness-box, devot- | Jove on a canal boat, caused a little doubt in his 


edly waiting a cross examination. “‘ Pray, Mr. 


} . . ° ° ° 
| mind, which induced him to ask how it was pos- 


Ortiwell Wood, (said the opposing Council), | sible “ that a young and beautiful female should, 
how do you spell your name ?”—“ Oh! Sir, (re- 9 so short an acquaintance, be enamoured of 


. wl Pag De ore 
plied Mr. Wood), easily—a lesson in it IS Very | one so far her superior in years.” 
much at your service.” Come, Sir, don’t be im- | che said—cired precedents to show that the mis- 


“So it is,” 


. . : Pac e Pipi : ea 
pertinent : let his Lordship hear it. rhe wit- | chievious little rogue, Cupid, had proceeded by 


ness proceeded thus trippingly : 


dence was suffered to pass unshakeabie, 








Monsieur 
being convicted of filling his own coffers at the 
expense of the Royal ' reasury, was deprived of 
hisoffice. He showed no confusion whatever, in 
his disyrace, and was merely heard to say, “they 
have done very wrong to dismiss me; I have 
provided sufficiently for myself, and was just go- 
ing to save for the King.” 





A zentleman seein? an frish woman skinning 


“O double t, 
i double u e double |; double u. double o, d;” 
The barrister looked confounded, the Court and 
Jury laughed, and Mr Ottiwell Wood's evi- 


, awealthy Parisian financier, 





some eels, said to her, ‘‘ How can you bear to be 





| similar means—and with an affected pious resig- 
| nation, she said, “ matches are made in heaven.” 
Without entering minutely into the courtship 
that followed, it is sufficient to say that her rea- 
sons were conclusive ; they banished all doubts 
from his mind, and matrimony was intended as 
the result. On arriving at Black Rock they 
agreed to go on shore and celebrate the nuptials 
She suzgested the idea, however, that he had 
hetter stop, and let her proceed to Buffalo, in- 
vite her friends, purchase some articles of cloth- 
ing, for herselfand him, and return. ‘To bring 
his clothing back. it was necessary to take along 
his trunk, containing his money, papers, &¢. — 
‘o this he willingly consented : she departed on 
rer mission, and he took lodgings at a hotel to 
wait her return. 


Some people are all quelity; you would think they 
were mde up of nothing but title and genealogy ; the 
|stamn of dignity changes in them to such a degree of 
| bavehtiness, thai they reckon it below them either to ex- 
ercise good nature or good manners.--Sir R. L' Estrange. 


iVoman.—As the vine which has long twined its fo- 
| liter around the oak, and been lifted by it into sunshine, 
| will, whea the hardy plantin is rifted by the thunder- 
| bolt, cling around it with its carressing tendrils, and 

hind up its scattered bonghs; so itis bountifully ordered 
|hy Providence, that weman, who is so dependent on 
| man in his happier hours, should be his stay and solace 
| when smitten with sudden calamity ; winding herself 
| into the rugged recesses of his nature, tenderl support- 
ing his drooping head, and binding up his we Go heart, 


| al 


Modesty. —It was a question, who had spoken in the 
| happiest manner of modesty. A French author calls it 
lthe shadow of a noble mind. St. Berowrd styles it the 
| jewel of manners, the sister of chastity, the guardian of 
| reputation, the portion of all purity. Diogenes was'a@ 

cynic philosopher, and therefore may be supposed to 
lexpress himself coarsely ; but what ‘eseription can be 

more delicate, thao wher he called a blush the color of 
virtue 2? 


Truth —It is usually not so bard to discover trath, as 
to prepare the mind to be willing to receive it. Advice 
lis tou frequently honored with more frowns than fa- 
| wnee Se the poor enat. in the “ Cullex,” was killed 
for stinging the slumbering swain to warn him of the 
approaching serpent. 


Dr. Adam Clarke —This great and venerable man, 
now in the 67th year of his age, has at length completed 
his herenteon task, @ The Commentary on all the Holy 
Having waited beyond the ap- | Scriptures.”"—Christian Advocates 





